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elected him, and to whom he must look for help and
votes in the next campaign. In some countries this
means the party, and those classes that hang on the
skirts of the party and may be prevailed upon to fall
into line. But in France there are no great organized
parties, and hence we must consider how candidates are
nominated there. The government, at the present day,
does not put forward official candidates of its own, as
was commonly done during the Second Empire;l and,
indeed, it is not supposed to take an active part in
elections. This last principle is not strictly observed,
for the administrative officials at times exert no little
influence in important campaigns, and the government
is said to have spent a good deal of money to defeat
Boulanger in 1889. Still there is nothing resembling
the control of elections under Napoleon III., and es-
pecially there is no interference with the selection of
candidates, this matter being left to the spontaneous
movement of the voters themselves. The usual method
of proceeding is as follows : a number of men in active
politics in a commune, or what we should call the wire-
pullers, form themselves into a self-elected committee,
the members usually belonging to liberal or semi-liberal
professions, and very commonly holding advanced views,
which are apt to go with political activity in France.
The committees or their representatives meet together
to form an assembly, which prepares the programme,
nominates the candidate, and proclaims him. as the can-
didate of the party.2 These self-constituted committees,
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